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immaterial being, the young man's disordered figure, and
hasty steps all together, proved that he was far from being a
dissatisfied ghost."1
The book itself has no important bearing on the rise of the
influence of The Castle of Otranto, and is only an amusing
skit with Walpole's novel probably in view. But the Dedi-
cation has more interest, as it throws some light on the
personality of Walpole. It is written in an easy, flippant,
familiar, half-mocking style. In defending herself against the
possibility of censure, Lady Craven says that Walpole him-
self must bear some of the blame, if any happen to fall to her
share, for it is his advice which has led her to make the
attempt. The passage is interesting and reveals Walpole's
desire to throw off restraint.
"Among many foolish, but true things you have heard me
say," Lady Craven writes, "I once expressed a wish to be
learned, and acknowledged that I was ignorance itself; and to
encourage that ignorance you thus advised me: 'Despise
what is called learning, give a loose to your imagination, correct by
your heart, and polish by your taste': and you added, 'most
books are like pedigrees; the founder of a family Is generally
a genius, the descendants serve to people the world/2" It is
this wish to give a loose to the imagination which resulted in
The Castle of Otranto and which links Walpole with the
precursors of the romantic movement.
As compared with Modern Anecdote a novel by Elizabeth
Blower, entitled Maria, published in 1785, has much more
direct importance. The novel is written in a style of light
banter and mild sarcasm. The author sets out with the
intention of ridiculing all the current fashions and fads; and
the humours of the times are reflected in Maria as in a
mirror. The book, however, lacks artistic coherence. Miss
Blower is occasionally so intent on satire that the distinction
between the creations and their creator vanishes. But this
does not in any way detract from its value as an indicator of
contemporary tendencies. Antiquarianism, the rage of "senti-
ment," critics, playwrights, Gothic galleries, and Ossianic
"^Modern Anecdote > pp. 46-7.
2IW*/., Dedication, pp. 7-8.